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SULLIVAN D. HARRIS, . . . . EDITOR & PROPRIETOR. 
Putting in the fall Wheat. But for all proper clover or blue grass land, now is the 


time to put in the steel from eight to twelve inches 
deep, and flop the herbage clean out of sight. Then 
YROWING WHEAT to sell, before you get ready to sow, haul out all that well- 
bhas been of late years a losing rotted manure which you should have nicely com- 
‘ ; ; | posted in the barn-yard during the summer, to the 
business with many farmers in the : > ‘ . 
Weiss Was hiend te weaed tentun| amount of tw enty loads for every acre you intend to 
’ 5 , 2 , . s 
_ Stains heme ween put it in heaps over the field, and when the time 
he y J : y : y | comes for seeding, spread the manure evenly over the 
profitably raise the grain for his — bread, ground, und give it a good harrowing. For this pur- 
and why many may not raise considerable to | nose, use if possible, a cultivator harrow, which will 
sell, besides. It is a very plain proposition—| make a nice seed bed. A good implement for this 
good farming will produce as good wheat now | purpose is made by constructing a frame like a com- 
in Ohio, as at any time and in any place since | mon two horse wild goose drag, to which put large 
Adam went out of Paradise and commenced | steel cultivator teeth, in place of spike teeth. Such a 
to earn his living in the sweat of his face. Our best) harrow is a stiff tug for a pair of horses, but neighbor 
wheat lands now are unquestionably the moderately | Innis—to whom we are indebted for the idea—says it 
elevated table lands, with heavy clay soils, having an | is an awful nice thing to put the ground in order for 
admixture of loam and a strong trace of lime. But} the seed. 
these soils, which are extensive in Ohio, must be skill-| Let us repeat, for the ninety-ninth time, put in no 
fully handled. more acres than you can do well. A single acre put 
The first indispensible requisite to success in ena-| in right, will yield more and better wheat, than five 
bling the farmer to command his seed-time and har-| acres scratched in, hen fashion, and the certainty of 
vest, with such land, is UNDERDRAINING: this is| getting a good crop becomes almost as much a fact as 
the great panacea against winter-kill and wheat midge. | if you had it ready for the reaper. 
The life and lightness of the land, thus prepared, will| With the increase of sheep raising in this country, 
give the wheat plants such a start in the fall that they | we expect to see from the same result, an increase of 
will cover their roots during the winter as a protection | wheat raising. Sheep manure from the compost of 
against frost: the absence of standing water will pre-| the barn-yard, makes a nice top-dressing for the wheat 
yeni winter-kill, the early warming up of the soil in| fallow, and an old sheep pasture that has been mode- 
the spring, will get the plants forward so they will) rately fed and well saturated with the droppings of 
cover the ground before the heat and drouth of early | the flock, makes an excellent foundation for a wheat 
summer comes on; and lastly, the field is in vigorous | field. 
head before the midge wakes up, so that the little pest! Much of the land in this country is so strongly im- 
gets only the outside portions, or scarcely none at all. pregnated with lime, that any further application of 
In very favorable seasons, with skillful handling, these | that mineral is not necessary, for wheat growing ; but 
lands may and do yield abundant crops, without un-| there are soils—sandy loams generally—which are 
derdraining, but it is an even chance you lose your) sour, as shown by the presence of growing sorrel, and 
labor; while with underdraining and otherwise good | would be better for a good dressing of lime; and if 
handling, the land is good for thirty-five to fifty bush-| this is not convenient, give a good dressing of leached 
els of wheat per acre, every time. ashes, or of quick ashes well composted with muck of 
The time has now come to determine just what land | some sort: this will correct the acidity of the soil, and 
is to be put in wheat this fall. About the first of Au- if the land is made rich enough, fit it most admirably 
gust is the time to put the plow in all sod and clover | for a crop of wheat. 
lands to be sown by the first of September. The best} We trust there is no need of our repeating previous 
farmers tell us they shall put in their wheat, this year,| remarks about the importance of good clean seed. 
by the last of August; and the turf or green crop, | Where there is a choice to be had, we should advise 
turned in for wheat, should have a month after plow- | to obtain seed wheat from the south rather than from 
ing, to ripen for the seed. the north of where it is to be sown. Wheat taken 
We would not advise now to turn up a stiff clay | north will ripen earlier and better than that which is 
sod to be sown this fall, unless it is rich. Such land home-grown in the same neighborhood, while the op- 
should have been plowed a month or two ago, and! posite is true of Indiana corn, which always ripens 
roasted to pieces in the suns and rains ever since. ! later and yields less in going north, 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Shade for Stock, 

With due deference to the opinions and expe- 
riences of the members of our last Agricultural 
Convention, many of whom, I am happy and 
proud to add, were sage husbandmen, whose ma- 
ture years and large experience carry conviction 
to, and command attention from, all classes of ag- 
riculturists, I trust offerings of a dehortative char- 
acter may not be considered dogmatical, but rath- 
er as evincing a wish to present new arguments 
or stand-points, from which to review or continue 
this important grazing dogma. I say important, 
not merely on account of results to accrue, bene- 
ficial or otherwise, to our neat or other stock—as 
I consider this but one of the dependencies of a 
series of contingencies. 

But fearing many may be induced to accept the 
doctrine as promulgated, negative to shade, with- 
out giving the subject that candid self-considera- 
tion it demands, in having recourse to an extreme 
measure for which they cannot atone or make ad- 
equate reparation for many years to come, makes 
me prone to speak in behalf of our noble forest 
trees, “‘God’s first temples,” ere the ring of the 
woodman’s axe is heard, causing their noble 
trunks to lie prostrate, their foliage to wither, and 
our stock to pursue their grazing without any 
geateful rendezvous, such as to which they now 
resort so glady, to escape the scorching effects of 
these July suns. 

I shall map out no very elaborate system of 
economy, by which to be bounden, in offering 
these jottings, but shall gather from a rambling 
fancy what seems to my mind the most potent ar- 
guments adducible to retain the shade of our coun- 
try, our farms, and lastly, our pasture ranges. 

And first, 1 offer—fearing a wrong impression 
of my general ideas may be had—that I am not 
of that too numerous class now-a-days recognized 
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are necessary to perfect the growth and bearing 
of the same, and it is farther admitted that many 
of those chemical agents and compounds which 
exist in nature, and would otherwise prove inimi- 
eal to our well-being, were they not taken up and 
chemically changed, in again escaping to the air 
we breathe, are thus rendered necessary adjuncts 
to that great system of economy, to change which 
produces inevitable results, and would in this case 
prove disastrous to man or his dependencies. 

2d. From the diligent researches of our ento- 
mologists after the causes and effects of the nu- 
merous hordes of insect tribes with which we have 
been visited of late years, we learn, that with the 
destruction of our forest trees, are those tribes 
forced to visit our cultivated plants, to obtain that 
upon which to exist, and proper places to deposit 
their eggs. 

Admitting that shade is inimical, in a greater 
or less degree, to the growth and development of 
animal and inferior vegetable life, we must also 
admit that the pecuniary loss (to say nothing of 
the healthful) is so enormous from this latter 
cause, as to be almost incompatible with any at- 
tempt to again grow many of our heretofore most 
valuable and necessary trees, fruits and cereals. 

These propositions’ are offered as negative to 
the wholesale or general destruction of our for- 
ests. Many others could be adduced, but I for- 
bear, in this connection, as lesser but not less im- 
portant reasons will hereafter be offered, and far- 
ther, brevity is desirable in communications just 
now. [To be concluded.] W. 

London, O., July, 1860. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Structure and Microscopic Measurement 
of Wool, 


About a year ago, my attention was called to a 





as “old fogy,” non-progressive, etc., but on the 
contrary, am so very liberal and enthusiastic, that 
I am willing to adopt any “new thing under the 
sun,” as potent and commendable—even before 
proof positive is adduced—that looks toward the 
amelioration of man and his dependencies. But 
I cannot recognize the vandalism that destroys 
our noble shade trees of the forest for only pecu- 
niary aggrandizement—for this is all that is 
claimed by its advocates as the beneficial results 
to accrue from so doing—as aught but a step re- 
trogrative, and finally inimical to, if not the ple- 
thoric purses of its friends, certainly so to future 
generations. 

And first, I shall embody the reasons for not 
destroying the trees of our country, in two prop- 
ositions : 

ist. It would prove inimical to the well-being 
of community, as regards health—that boon with- 
out which life and pecuniary benefits were not 
rightly appreciated and enjoyed. For it is a 
verity admitted by all intelligence, that the leaf, 
root and fruit of all plants are mainly dependent 
upon atmospheric air for those substances which 














series of articles in the Michigan Farmer, written 
by Henry Goadby, F. L. S., “on the structure 
and properties of wool.” I could not obtain the 
complete series of the articles—four numbers of 
the Farmer being all that my friend had; I read 
these with much interest. Taking it for granted 
that the engravings were correct representations 
of the several qualities of wool under the micro- 
scope, I was surprised to find so great a diversity 
of structure in that which purported to be the 
same variety of wool or breed of sheep. 

Having written an article on “Structure and 
Microscopic Measurement of Wool” for the Wool 
Grower, I have received several communications 
on the subject from wool growers, in which, with 
one or two exceptions, I am charged with parti- — 
ality. Now if I were charged with partiality in 
favor of the Saxonys, I might plead my boyhood 
teachings in extenuation; but no one charges 
this. I do not now own, and never have owned 


a single head of any breed of sheep, and probably 
never shall—therefore I cannot have any interest 
in the matter other than to determine certain 
points as an amateur in science, which as yet do 
not seem to be fully or satisfactory determined. 
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I have recently been furnished with a file of|is not yet well understood. I come to this con- 
the Michigan Farmer which contains Mr. Goad-| clusion from the fact that every experiment of the 
by’s entire series of articles on “the structures|kind made, differs from all others previously 
and properties of wool,” which I have read with | made, both with regard to relative size of wool 
great interest, to say the least. Mr. Goadby has/fibres, and also as to structure and character, 
been peculiarly fortunate in making discoveries |and from the fact that these experiments, or rath- 
with his microscope, which my microscope as well |er their results, conflict with well ascertained and 
as those of some of my friends, has failed to ver-| established facts in manufacturing, which have 
ify. For instance, he says: “ All the [wool of]| stood the test of long years of trial. Some 12 
cross breeds exhibit great variety of size—some/jor 15 years since, Peter A. Browne of Philadel- 
hairs being fine and well formed, similar to the|phia was about to revolutionize both wool grow- 
wool of one of the parents, others presenting re-|ing and manufacturing with his microscope. He 
markable irregularity, some portions of its length | could tell the blood of a sheep by its wool sam- 
being immoderately fine, then suddenly bulging|ple. Sheep were to be classified as hairy and 
out to greatly increased dimensions.” He then|woolly—the woolly could only flourish north of a 
illustrates this appearance by wood cuts, which|certain isothermal line, and the hairy south of 
represent the fibres mentioned like a snake after| same, ete., ete. But as you are no doubt quite as 
having degluted a frog. In all my examinations | well or better acquainted with his theories as my- 
of wool of the various crosses which I could ob-|self, I need not add more of them, but will relate 
tain, I have failed to discover anything of this|one circumstance which has not yet been pub- 
kind. I failed to discover even any more consid-|lished. P. A. B. ascertained that S$ P 
erable variety in thickness than in the pure|of Pa. had one of the finest flocks in the country, 
breeds. obtained some samples, and heralded in due time 
For example, he represents the fibre of the that P - had the finest flock in the United 
Saxony breed in one instance as being formed of | 5ttes- Various samples equal to the finest 
scales arranged like those on the belly of a snake, flocks of Germany, Silesia, etc—among these 
and in another as being formed of a different kind |" particularly noted as measuring extreme fine, 
of scale, and arranged like those on a fish, or the and being extraordinarily pure blooded, was 8 
back of a snake; or in other words, he represents buck lamb. I could not see just how I eter could 
the fibre in one instance as being made up of a determine that P——— had the finest sheep in the 
series of truncated cones or sewing thimbles of U.S., unless he had examined all the other fine 
nearly uniform size, and placed within each other, flocks. So J went and bought this —— buck 
the largest being placed next the skin, and the lamb from I , took a sample from the best 
smallest forming the point—whilst the other is | part of his fleece, sag rae at 7" sa wool dealer . 
represented as being composed of veritable scales I a = tes 4 pet th Yr spear with- 
overlying each other like scales on a fish, or per- rw -_ = ‘an a i r 94 it ined. 
haps better yet, the seeds of the silk weed, Ascle-|'TO™- i hP ad os aa “ Sed em ’ 
pias cornuti. The wool of Spanish bucks and py Page ee weer (a 7 ony bis a 
Spanish and French crosses, are also each repre- ; ee ag To, 0 0 be from a sheep 
sented by these two kinds of structures. My|@ pout neers is blooded, and the rest corres- 
microscope revealed to me one structure only. ponding! I could relate similar experiences fur- 
é , : ther, but have said enough to show why I have 
From this comparison I became satisfied that) 4¢ much faith in microscopic observations of 
either Mr. Goadby had been imposed upon in the |.) » 
samples of wool submitted to him, or else the en- The a it aati 
gravings were not reliable—I preferred to believe podem x “ aa precy owt oreo wo . _—— 
the latter, because so striking and manifest a dif-| 1 became inc aes Op ee aS 
ference in the structure must have presented itself |'"S ™ Pos*ession of an excellent pr tes 
very forcibly to Mr. Goadby’s observation, espe- & magelty re ei en upoute é a a 
cially when he was investigating the structure of | Htamete rs, 5 Fein a ioe bis a the ¢ - 
wool; but not a single reference is made to it in| flocks in Ohio of the following kinds of wool, viz: 
the numbers of the Farmer before me. How| Nos. 1 and 2, Imported Silesian ewe. 
Mr. Goadby possibly could consent to publish en-| No. 3, Silesian lamb. 



































gravings over his own signature which he must; “ 4, Half Silesian and half Saxon. 
have known were incorrect, is to me a matter of “ 5, Spanish, Silesian and Saxon, buck lamb. 
surprise. “ 6, Spanish Merino buck. 
When a man enjoying the reputation that Mr. “ 7, Saxon ewe. 
Goadby does, publishes over his own signature “ 8, Saxon ewe lamb. 
such illustrations, I am not surprised at the re- “ 9, Spanish Merino buck. 
marks in the following letter, from a valued “ 10, Saxon buck. 


friend. This letter was not intended for publica-| Besides these, I obtained samples from the 
tion, therefore I suppress name and place of| flocks of Carr & Starr, Hisey, McFadden, R. E. 
date : | Keese of N. Y., and many others, embracing al- 

“It seems to me there must be some condition | most all styles of crosses between French, Span- 
about microscopic examinations of wool fibre, that| ish, Silesian and Saxons. 
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No. 1 is a representation of the 
wool of an imported Silesian ewe, 
owned by John Singer of Harrison 
Co. This ewe cost $150, and took 
the first premium in its class at the 
Siate Fair at Sandusky in 1858. 
There is a great difference in the 
thickness of the fibre in the same 
lock of wool from any portion of the 
sheep. In No. 1 the fibre meas- 
ured on the micronometer 3-7500 
of an inch, being equal to one 
twenty-five-hundredths of an inch 
in diameter; whilst the neighbor- 
ing fibre from the same little lock 
of perhaps five or six hundred 
fibres, measured eight seventy-five 
hundredths of an inch, or less than 
one thousandth of an inch. No. 2 
is also from one of Singer’s import- 
ed Silesian ewes, for which he paid 
$160. The smallest fibre meas- 
ured four, and the largest ten, sev- 
enty-five hundredths of an inch in 
diameter. 

No. 3 is from one of Mr. Singer’s 
Silesian lambs; the smallest fibre 
measured two and a half, whilst the 
largest measured ten, seventy-five 
hundredths of an inch. No. 4 rep- 
resents the fibres from a half Saxon 
and half Silesian sheep ; the small- 
est fibre measuring four, and the 
largest eight seventy hundredths of 
an inch. 

No. 5 represents wool from An- 
drew McFarland’s, Harrison Co., 
buck lambs, which were crosses of 
Spanish, Silesian and Saxon. In 
this wool the fibres were of greater 
uniformity than in any others which 
I examined—the smallest fibre 
measuring six, and the largest eight 
seventy-five hundredths of an inch. 
I may as well mention that the mi- 
cronometer employed by me was 
graduated to seventy-five hund- 
redths of an inch; or rather, that 
the inch was divided into seventy- 
five hundred parts; consequently, 
when a fibre covered six of the 
spaces marked on the micronome- 
ter, it measured six seventy-five 
hundredths of an inch, or reducing 
the fraction to its lowest terms, one 
twelve hundred and fiftieth of an 
inch; that is, twelve hundred and 
fifty of these fibres laid side by side, 
would measure one inch only in 
width. No. 6 is from one of Mr. 
McFarland’s Spanish Merino bucks; 
the smallest fibre of which meas- 
ured seven, and the thickest or 
eleven seventy-five hundredths of 
an inch. 
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No. 7 is from one of Mr. McFarland’s pure 
Saxony ewes; the smallest fibre measuring two 
and a half seventy-five hundredths, or precisely 
the one three-thousandths part of an inch; and 
the coarsest fibre found in 24 locks—one lock 
from each sheep—measured seven seventy-five 
hundredths, or a little over the one thousandth 
part of an inch in diameter. No. 8 is from a 
Saxony ewe lamb; the smallest fibre measured 
five, and the largest nine seventy-five hundredths 
of an inch in diameter. The central figure rep- 
resents the point of the fibre. 

No. 9 represents fibres of Mr. John Webb’s 
(Harrison Co.) Spanish Merino buck. The fibres 
vary from five to ten seventy-five hundredths of 
an inch in diameter. No. 10 is from a pure Sax- 
ony buck, and the fibres measure from five to 
eight seventy-five hundredths of an inch in diam- 
eter. ‘The central figure represents the point of | 
one of the fibres. 

Now, the structure of the fibres of all the va-! 
rious qualities of wool which I have examined 
and mentioned above, together with many of all! 
descriptions of crosses of the various popular and | 
improved breeds, is invariably the same, as indi- 
cated by the above engravings. 

The structure of all of these wools is of the 
“ scaly” kind, and none of them of the annular 
kind, or those having the appearance of being 
composed of truncated cones. 














The average difference of fineness between the 
Saxon, Silesian, French or Spanish, is really 
much less than interested parties are willing to| 
admit. 

In the course of agricultural lectures delivered | 
at New Haven, Conn., during the month of Feb- 
ruary last, Mr. Gould stated that the felting qual- 
ity or property of wool is due to the scales or im- 
brications above referred to ; and his idea is, that 
these scales either have hooks, or act like hooks, 
and thus hold the fibres together, or mat or felt) 
them. 

My own opinion is, that felting is a chemical 
process ; as much so, at all events, as dyeing and 
scouring are. I am led to this conclusion mainly 
from an experiment—perhaps on too limited a 
scale to be taken as a rule, but sufficient to con- 
vince me that the “hook” theory is untenable. 
After having macerated some wool in nitric ether 
for 48 hours, I failed to make it felt; also having 
macerated some in good alcohol during the same, 
would not felt; also old wool which had been 
washed and laid aside a number of years, would 
not felt. The felting property must be due to a 
gum or parenchymatous substance, on which al- 
kaline preparations and temperature exert a 
proper influence to effect the object intended. It 
is possible that I am entirely mistaken in this 
matter, but I have deemed it proper to make this 
statement by way of calling attention to this sub- 
ject. Joun H. Kvirparr. 





Crawford County. 
Harvesting is about all done in this region, ex- 





cept the oats. Wheat is very good, except some 





that froze out which stood thin on the ground. 
Grass very heavy. Oats look very well. Corn 
medium. Plenty of rain—indeed we have not 
had so much rain at this season for some time as 
at present ; the waters are very high. 

July 22, 1860. A. J. Beck. 





The Cattle Disease, 


The Report of the Ohio Commission sent East in 
June last by Gov. Dennison, has been printed, making 
a pamphlet of 46 pages, and by order of the Governor 
5,000 copies have been struck off for gratuitous distri- 
bution, which are to be apportioned among all the 
counties of Ohio, and sent immediately to the County 
Auditors, to be distributed through the officers of the 
Agricultural Societies, or etherwise, as shall best sub- 
serve the end of getting them into the hands of the 
people interested in the subject. The Report has been 
prepared by J. H. Klippart, Chairman of the Commis- 
sion, and will also appear in the Report of the Ohio 
State Board of Agriculture for 1859, now in press, 
which will contain considerable translations of the 
European history of the disease, not deemed advisable 
to be published in this pamphlet copy. We give be- 
low a brief abstract of the European history, and the 
introduction of the disease into Africa. In a subse- 
quent paper we will give the history and pathology of 
the Massachusetts disease.—Eb. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY. 


Pleuro-pneumonia is a contagious disease of 
cattle, which originates spontaneously among the 
cattle in the vast Russian steppes, more especially 
in the southern and eastern provinces of Russia. 
It disseminates itself very rapidly, by means of a 
virus, which infects all races, sexes, ages and con- 
ditions of cattle, but which infects neither man 
nor any other animal. For a period of upwards 
of fifteen hundred years, this disease has at times 
spread desolation beyond the steppes; more espe- 
cially has it followed in the wake of war, and de- 
stroyed entire herds, in several European coun- 
tries. The first account which we have of it, 
dates back to the fourth century. In this in- 
stance, it was undoubtedly carried westward by 
emigrants from the East, or Russian provinces. 
From Panonia, it swept westward through Mol- 
davia, Gallicia, Moravia, Bohemia, into Belgium, 
on the northern route ; and through Transylva- 
nia, Wallachia, Hungary, Sclavonia, Styria, Illy- 
rica, into Austria and Tyrol. On account of the 
great destruction of cattle, it was at that time 
called the “ Pest.” During the wars of Charles 
the Great, in the ninth century, this plague broke 
out and destroyed almost all the cattle in the Im- 
perial States. About the middle of the same cen- 
tury, it literally swept away all the eattle in 
France ; after a lapse of twenty years, it again 
visited France with unabated fury, and after- 
wards visited the countries on the Rhine, and 
raged throughout Germany. Towards the middle 
of the tenth century, it was very disastrous in 
Austria and Italy. From this last period until 
the thirteenth century, there are no accessible re- 
cords of its operations. During the first half of 
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the thirteenth century, it broke out in Hungary, 
and spread over nearly all the western States of 
Europe, but was especially destructive in Austria, 
Moravia and Alsace. ‘Towards the close of the 
sixteenth century, it was very wide spread, and 
unusually destructive in Italy and Germany. Its 
most remarkable advent, however, was during the 
eighteenth century; during this period, it visited 
every portion of Europe, not excepting isolated 
England, and some portions twice or thrice, de- 
stroying in the aggregate many millions of cattle, 
and is known in veterinary history as the period 
of the great cattle plague. In 1723, it proved 
more destructive in Brandenberg than elsewhere ; 
and throughout the entire continuance of the 
seven years’ war, it proved itself an inseparable 
companion, and followed irresistibly in the foot- 
steps of the army, causing great destruction of 
cattle in Pomeria, Saxony, Prussia and Livonia. 

In 1744, a farmer residing at Poplar, in Eng- 
land, imported two calves from Holland.  Start- 
ing from this point, slowly at first, but more rap- 
idly as more means for its propagation were 
offered, it spread over the length and breadth of 
the land, destroying hundreds of thousands of cat- 
tle, and continuing its devastating effects with al- 
most unmitigated severity, down to 1754-5.— 
Notwithstanding the deep and painful interest 
which this disease excited, and the efforts made 
by the government to stay its ravages, it was as- 
certained that in Nottinghamshire alone 40,000 
head of cattle perished in six months, and in 
Cheshire 30,000 in the same space of time. 

During the year, 80,000 head of cattle were 
killed because more or less infected, and nearly 
double that number died of the disease. The 
prompt action of the Government, although it did 
not eradicate the disease, yet much diminished its 
ravages, and undoubtedly shortened the period of 
its sojourn in England. 

It made sad havoc among the French cattle in 
the years 1740, 1745, 1771, 1774, 1775, 1776, 
1795, 1815 and 1816, which was the time of its 
last invasion. 

From 1793 until 1815, it followed the armies 
in all the wars which France waged against the 
eastern European States, in which Russian step- 
pean cattle accompanied the armies for the pur- 
pose of being slaughtered. During this period, 
Litthausen, Prussia, Churmark and Silesia suf- 
fered most, more especially in 1806, by the re- 
treat of the French army, and the pursuit of the 
“Allied Powers,” being followed by the cattle 
plague, from the steppean cattle which followed 
the army, and which communicated the contagion 
so that it was disseminated far and wide. Even 
as late as 1815 and 1816, it was not fully extir- 
pated in portions of France and Germany. But 
from this period, until the declaration of the Rus- 
sian-Turkish war in 1828, it was not heard of 
outside of the Russian steppes. Immediately 
after the first battle of this war, the plague raged 
among the cattle with all its former mortality, 
and swept with terrible destructiveness through 
Austria proper, Gallicia and Silesia, but was 
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checked on the Prussian borders by rigid muni- 
cipal regulations, which were enforced on the 
most non-intercouse principle. Since the wars of 
1814 and 1815, Prussia has escaped, with now 
and then an isolated case, on the Russian-Polish 
borders, which were introduced by smuggling, 
but which was vanquished on the spot, so that it 
did not become yeneral even in limited districts. 
During the portion of the present century which 
has already elapsed, the plague has been almost 
unabated in the Russian steppes, to which it was 
confined by the bordering countries, by their 
adopting a rigid police system, and it leaped this 
boundary only at the outbreak of wars, which ne- 
cessitated the movement of armies. According 
to official accounts, the pleuro-pneumonia raged 
in forty-seven governments or departments of 
Russia, during the years 1845 and 1847, during 
which period upwards of a million and a half of 
cattle fell victims to it. In the years 1848 and 
1849, it was by no means abated, but spread over 
Podolia, Volhynia, Bessarabia and Poland. 

The Austrian dominions have suffered nine in- 
vasions of this destroyer during the present cen- 
tury, and have suffered immense losses of cattle 
in consequence. ‘The last two eruptions were in 
1848 and in 1853; the first of these continued 
until 1852, and gave the country a respite of one 
year only, until the Crimean war broke out, and 
the plague followed as a faithful companion, and 
devastated the country until the close of 1856. 
During this latter period, Gallicia and Hungary, 
together with the military borders of Lower Aus- 
tria, Moravia and Austrian Silesia, were visited 
with terrible destructiveness, and lost over a mil- 
lion of cattle. 


THE PULMONARY MURRAIN IN SOUTH AFRICA, 

We here subjoin a brief account of the introduction 
of this disease to South Africa, which we copy from 
the Conn. Llomestead : 

The Rev. Daniel Lindley, of the Zoloo coun- 
try, South Africa, missionary of the American 
Board, was present in New Haven, Conn., on 
Wednesday, at which time we had the satisfaction 
of meeting him in company with the gentlemen 
from Massachusetts, and several others especially 
interested in this subject. In a conversational 
way, occasionally interrupted by questions, he 
told his story of what he had seen of this disease 
in Southern Africa. 

Mr. Lindley’s manner is straight-forward, cool, 
earnest and convincing. There is no appearance 
of exaggeration, and all who see and hear him 
are sure of his facts and his belief. 

Mr. Lindley said it was a short story and a sad 
one. ‘The disease was introduced into South Af- 
rica five years ago from Holland, and in two 
years spread thirteen hundred miles up the coast 
and into the interior, literally blotting out the neat 
stock of the country. A great portion of the 
wealth of the natives and of the Dutch farmers 
who are scattered through that entire region, con- 
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Trading in cattle is very extensively carried on, 
and they are used as draught animals very 
much. 

A full blood Dutch bull was imported for the 
improvement of the native stock, by a gentleman 
of Cape Town. This bull had the disease, and 
after infecting several herds, living a few months 
or weeks, he coughed painfully, his lungs decayed, 
and he died. 

In general the symptoms of the malady are, 
after some eight weeks have elapsed since the ex- 
posure—first, a staring coat, then a light lung 
cough, followed next by a deep consumptive 
cough, given with the neck outstretched so as to 
make a straight passage from the lungs outward ; 
shortly after this they stop feeding, fall, and die. 

The spread was very rapid. Unprincipled 
men would sell their diseased stock, in some cases 
driving it far into uninfected regions ; thus it tra- 
versed 1,300 miles in two years, destroying hun- 
dreds of thousands of cattle. 

The question was asked, what is the state of the 
cattle that are left, or passed over? Mr. Lindley 
said there are none—they are all swept away. 
Ife said he had known of one animal to get well, 
and heard of others in a few cases, but literally 
they were all cleared out. 

As the disease approached the district where 
he lived, at once it “jumped” two hundred miles 


or more, being brought thus within sixty miles of 


his people. This was done by two native cattle- 
traders, who bought five head of diseased stock, 
and drove them two hundred miles, and then 
mixed them with a herd of eighty or more. 

Mr. Lindley became thoroughly alarmed at the 
approach of the malady, and as the chief was 
holding at that very time a council of his people, 
he (Mr. Lindley) went before them and fully ex- 
plained the contagious nature of the disease, and 
how they might guard against it, and so alarmed 
them, that with the aid of the chief’s authority, 
they at once cut off all communication between 
their own and the neat cattle outside their bounds. 

The people inhabit a valley and the sides of 
the surrounding hills. From his description we 
should judge it to be quite thickly settled, by a 
comparatively civilized people. 

The disease soon appeared on their bounds, but 
as all were prevented bringing cattle over the 
ridges of the hills and the other bounds of the 
district, they enjoyed entire freedom from it among 
their cattle, while within sight the cattle of the 
neighboring region could be seen at times lying 
dead in the fields. 

Mr. Lindley remained after this three years in 
that country, and during this time and afterwards, 
so far as he knows, the same entire exemption 
was maintained. Sometimes the nations would 
be obliged to turn out armed with spears, etc., to 
drive back those who were determined to bring 
their. cattle into the valley. 
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Hancock County. 


Our wheat harvest is gathered in, and is a rea- 
sonable good crop. Corn bids fair for a good 
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crop. Sugar cane mostly short, on account of 

poor seed; some lots look nice, and bid fair for a 

good crop. E. K. 
Cass, July 19. 


Our Candidate—Corn— Weeds. 


Dear Cor.:—We have been holding ratifica- 
tion meetings all over the country, in corn, wheat, 
oats and meadow fields, and have the gratification 
to know that Gen. Prosperity’s chances are so far 
good, and that our union-saving candidate will 
preside again over us! Our wheat crop has re- 
sulted a fair one, grass and oats good, corn will 
not be a large crop, potatoes and apples are look- 
ing well. 

I see some corn fields in our region worked 
after the mode A. H. Wrenn talks about in the 
Cultivator of July 1st, “ going once in a row, and 
leaving a space of some 15 or 18 inches square 
where the corn stands undisturbed,” though I was 
not surprised to learn that the owners were not 
readers of the Cultivator. 

The first week in August is a good time to re- 
move all weeds that have taken a start since they 
were cut in June, also to pull up by the roots all 
weeds that have been left or grown amongst the 
corn and potatoes, since laid by for harvest ; and 
whilst speaking of weeds, I will give you the re- 
sult of a conference upon that subject, for the ben- 
efit of the Cultivator Boys: 

When a boy of some 15 years, I was often 
quizzed by a neighbor farmer—an old Quaker, 
who took delight in discussing with the lads upon 
any subject almost that happened to be introduced, 
and seldom if ever came off second-best ; and the 
boy who might out-do him, would have been by 
the neighboring lads called sharp. A younger 
brother and I met with the Quaker one morning, 
when the subject of weeds as pests upon a farm, 
was introduced. The Quaker stated that Poke 
was the worst thing upon a farm. My brother 
contended that rag-weed was a greater pest, caus- 
ing our milk, butter, and sometimes the bread, to 
become bitter, etc. I contended that not only the 
rag-weed was decidedly worse, but there were 
several weeds less to be desired than poke. I 
spoke of dock, the thistle, ete., and began to feel 
that we had got the old chap cornered, and giving 
my brother a wink, hauled off, to learn how he 
would support his position. He closed one eye, 
as was his practice, and straightened himself, 
saying,— The worst thing upon a farm was Poxr, 
in boys! Itis no part of my story to tell how 
soon we both slid, though I have often been ad- 
monished by the memory of the joke, and have 
sometimes thought there were a good many farms 
incumbered with such things, in the shape of 
grown-up boys. JONATHAN Crew. 

Mahoning Co., July, 1860. 

North-Western Ohio. 


Our harvest is gathered, and is a bounteous one. 
The wheat is of excellent quality. Corn bids fair 
to be good. In some sections oats and hay are 
not so good, but generally are large and fine. 

Toledo, July 25. W. C. E. 
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CULTIVATOR PrReMiums.—We make further honor- 
able mention of the County Societies of Paulding, 
Darke, Wood, Hocking, Stark and Wayne, for their 
liberal endorsement of the Good Old Ouro CULTI- 
VATOR. 


Muskineum VALLEY Farr.—The citizens of Zanes- 
ville and vicinity have planned the very feasible enter- 
prise of holding an exhibition on the grounds last oc- 
cupied by the State Fair, to which they invite the 
adjoining counties. This is a very natural district 
division for Eastern Ohio, comprising the Valley of 
the Muskingum and the Ohio River counties from Co- 
lumbiana down to Washington. With a vigorous 
management and fair weather, we see no good reason 
why this scheme may not succeed. We hope to be 
there to see. 

In this connection we tender our grateful acknowl- 
edgments to the Board, for their voluntary offer of a 
copy of the “O. C.” upon their List of Premiums, for 
the best carpet sack. We hope the competition on 
carpet sacks will be spirited, insomuch as to eclipse 
even the $500 trotting horse exhibition. "We will add 
to this offer a copy of the Campaign Songster, for the 
second best, and propose to deliver these premiums in 
person to the successful competitors, accompanied 
with a neat speech, from the centre of the horse ring, 
at 1 o'clock P. M. on Friday, the last day of the Fair. 
Let all the world be there to hear! 


ELEGANT Farr Grounps.—Many of the Agricultu- 
ral Societies are enlarging and improving their fair 
grounds. Of those which we have recently seen, we 
desire to bestow a merited compliment upon those of 
Summit Co. at Akron, Geauga Co. at Burton, and 
Trumbull Co. at Warren. We hear of many others 
which have been made very commodious and attract- 
ive. When shall we see the Ohio State Fair as well 
provided for ? 


Our Farm or Four Acres, and the Money we 
made by it. From the twelfth London edition, with 
an Introduction by Peter B. Mead, Editor of the Hor- 
ticulturist. N. Y.: C. M. Saxton, Barker & Co., Pub- 
lishers. 126 pp.; paper cover 25 cts., cloth 50 cents. 
This is an exceedingly interesting little book, as show- 
ing how much there is of life, happiness and profit, on 
a farm of four acres. There is a good dollar’s worth 
of home philosophy in it. 


PoLe Evr.—We never saw the Pole Evil raging so 
destructively as it does about here at this time—prin- 
cipally of the hickory persuasion. 
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The Columbus Nursery. 

Five years ago, the proprietors of the Columbus 
Nursery commenced their operations, just outside of 
the southern limits of the city, in a bare and ragged 
corn-field, without a tree or a house on the premises. 
Since that time to the present, there have been em- 
ployed during the working season, a force of from 
thirty to sixty hands, in the usual work of planting, 
cultivating and delivering the stock, covering an area 
of one hundred acres. The frequent announcements 
of the proprietors through the Ohio Cultivator, are a 
sufficient inventory of the extent and variety of the 
articles grown on these grounds. We took a look at 
the premises a few days ago, and found Mr. Bateham 
as busy as ever, and his foreman, Mr. Toher, ditto. 
BATEHAM is always busy—there is not a lazy drop of 
blood in his veins. It was said of the first Napoleon, 
that he knew every soldier in his army,—so TonER 
knows every tree and shrub and vine on all those 
acres. The stock of this Nursery has made an excel- 
lent growth this season, and will be in tip-top order 
for Fall sales. ‘ 

Tue OsaGE ORANGE HeEpcGE upon the two road 
sides of this plantation, has been turned out, and a 
most beautiful hem it makes! A perfect bank of 
bright green foliage, standing some five feet high and 
four feet wide at the base, the lower branches touching 
the ground, it is a splendid ornament as well as a most 
formidable protection, and demonstrates what can be 
done with the Osage Orange, by skillful handling. 

Mr. Bateham resides upon the grounds, in the midst 
of an Eden elegance of shade, fruits and flowers, 
where Mrs. B. is not slack to add her quota of house- 
hold charms and in-door nursery products. 





CLEVELAND AND BuFFALO STEAMBOAT LiINE.—We 
have a habit of running off to take a cool sniff of 
spray at Niagara Falls during the heat of midsummer, 
and we always go from Cleveland to Buffalo on a 
Lake Erie Steamboat. It is a great luxury to get upon 
a boat like the City of Buffalo, or Western Metropolis, 
which form the line of the Lake Erie and Buffalo 
Steamboat Company, this season, leaving Cleveland 
every evening, and arriving at Buffalo in the morning. 
Thus, visitors short of time, can have nearly a whole 
day at the Falls, and take the same boat in the even- 
ing, toreturn. From Buffalo to the Falls, is a half 
hour’s ride in the cars, or two hours by the little River 
Steamer. 


SuGaR EVAPORATORS now put in their claims to at- 
tention. We hope to learn much in the way of work- 
ing up the Sorghum cane this season; meanwhile the 
old reliable pan of D. M. Cook takes the lead over all 
later inventions, so far as they have been proved, and 
Blymyer, Bates & Day are ready to supply all de- 
mands. Douglas Brothers have also a portion of the 
territory in Ohio, besides a pan of their own. 


Protocrarus.—B. F. Battels, at Akron, has a nice 
way of taking a fellow’s face, as any person can see 
by looking at the extensive phiz of the Editor of the 
Ohio Cultivator, in his show-case. We advise all 
good-looking people visiting Akron, to call and see 
Battels, and be taken. 
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List of County Fairs in Ohio. 
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Georgetown ............- Sept. 4- 7. 
eccccccceccceccees BAVONMRccccccccccecsses “ Se F, 
me eee “ 66 7. 
. Gallipolis ........e04+ coe * Medd 
Warren .cee.cccccccccces “71-14. 
DOAEIR cicccccccccccsecse “ TGR 
. -Circleville....... s 12-14, 
Lebanon ......0++. “ 12-14, 
Medina........ stthscccee * TE 
WOM ike concsecees aceon Marysville ...... eeesese “@ Toe 
Charman 0c cccccccsesss Olive Branch.........+++ 18-20, 
Clinton ...... evesccccese Wilmington........0+--. “* 1820. 
os err ‘¢ 18-21. 
GLOOM oo ccccccecccseses POD Siaccccsvcctccecoe “ TO 
Wigan . oc ccc cscc ccc ROOD” sccccccces coce @ 1 
Brown, Independent......Ripley...........ceeeeee 18-21, 
POU ececccccevccvodesces NOE asescésece cocoe * 96S. 
Vinton ...... sieenee -eoe McArthur .... oc * Ie 
BOR. cccccce covcccoscsss WE, WORE icccacccccccs “ FOeRee 
DORRROS, occ 0 csc0s + cece DORREOD cocccsccece cocce * Te. 
DelaWAPS .cccccccces 0660 NOES 6 va cccdesnccese “19-21, 
WON vcs ccensees 66 6 as ck ccccccpves acoce * FOG 
AGOMS .... voce secccccces West Union. .... eccccccn * Be 
Belmont..... eevcccocsces st. Clairsville .. . * @6~28. 
GOROER. «0000600 cece 650 cOOl 4006 cocccese eocee  FOnR. 
Jackson ......0000 eeceee —— eeeccreccoce coos “* 26-28, 
Columbiana ........+++0-) New Lisbon. Atececese - aa 
Tuscarawas....... eeseeee New Philad elphia . veusuae ¢ 26-28. 
Guernsey .... 0.00 ccceec ee CAMbDPidge.....ccccccces ‘¢ 27-28. 
Clark ..... coccses eee Eee Oct. 1- 5. 
Wo0d ooseeessssceceeeees Perrysburg ......ceeeeee ** 2= 3. 
Sandusky ......ccceseees Fremont, .o00ccccccs voce “« 24. 
___ PPEETET TT CCT . ee wesuess “2+ 4. 
Mahoning 600000 06e0 SOME ececcvcce coecces “ 24. 
Carroll ....ccccccccecsccce Carrolltom ...ccccccccce: “ 62+ 4, 
Darke,.... - Greenville .....ccccccces “ Qe 5. 
Logan..... ... Bellefontaine ........... «6 Qe 5, 
Cuyahoga .....e00 ere “625 
ee Peer ee “2. 5, 
Geauga (Free) ........++- CAREEOD cecec cocceseces . -n 
HOOKING «0.0.00 ccc ccccccce cAMGRB ccc ccccccccccccce “ 8 5. 
Williams .......... 900ecelnvcadecsccenceoess 3 5. 
Crawford .......s00. 00 oe e BUCYEUS. ccccccecs eccesee * Gah, 
Marion ...... ob s6eececess Ma dsecudtentcenss - 5. 
—* weevineedeucsets CaMis, vccsvccccccecccses se 5 
Seneca . e «e+ Tiffin 0600 ceecccccecccece “ 
Laraia,...ccccccccccccees Bag TIB so cccecscccce ” 
Morgan... eeeeses-McConnellsville . a 
LAWTeNCE ...ccccccccecces WORE cccsccccescceces oe 
Washington.............-Marietta ....... Ceecccee 7 
BARD ccc cnnnece Se le geegenes 
Licking. ......ccccccoseees Newark Pe ae eee 
Putnam, 0000. oe ccccccccOttOWR .ccccccvccccccess “ § 
Wayne...... $0es acecned ME eeseces eccccccce = 
Butler .....-+. Seueeakaus SINE occ ccccecsecs 5 es 
Stark .occccccccccccccsce Gamba ccccecccccccscoes “« 4 6 
Hancock........ 0b 00 cece cl MEE ©6680 cocecccdcece “ 64 6 
Champaign ........-.0005 Urbanna ........ “69-12 
Coshocton.........e08 eee .Coshocton . occeee ‘40-11 
Raa .00s veces csee sss Ashland ........ ‘© 10-12. 
Morrow ...... é0eecs cccces Dit GMNNEE cccncescecces “ 10-12 
Wyandot....ccoccceccece Upper Sandusky......- « “ 10-12 
eS ee eae 40-12, 
Paulding ......eeeeseeeeeSUNCtION .......6.- coooe ** 25-26, 
List of State and National Fairs. 
National Horse Show ......Springfield, Mass., Sept. 4- 7. 
Tennessee. ........ 66o 66c TEE 2 tecseancesee 10-14. 
Pomological Society ...-Philadelphia. .... deives « 41-14, 
Vermont.......+++. Burlington evecencces ee * 11-14, 
Tiinels,. cc cccccececs ccccecD@CKSONVille,.cseccecee “* 1-14, 
= pepisemamt . Bowling Green......... ‘© 18-22, 
Nebraska .....ccccccscgecs OMOMBcccececcccsccece “ BOG. 
St. Louis.. Serectecs St. Louis cosccecces cece ‘© 24-27. 
Wisconsin. iaaws eevee cece ee * "Madison... Ccdevevdcede “ 24-27. 
Pennsylvania.....++e++...- Wyoming ......... scce See 
QRS 0 on cece cces eee cece (Oo dcvcvicdecees ‘6 25-28. 
OWS ..cccccccccccecs i 
New York . 
Oregon 
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Township and District Fairs in Ohio. 











Horse Show ..... bance sad eibadccceasans . Aug. 21-23 

Jamestown.........06. ...-Green Co, Ce wessees “* 29-31. 
Cuyahoga Falls............Summit Co.. Mkékneowens Sept. §- 7. 
Wheeling Island........... ‘Virginia Wictesedcccnce 11-13. 
Twinsburg.......... 600 cee OMG OR, ccccccc cece “ 12-14, 
Salem...... 0 00e cceeccceces Columbiana Co........ “ 12-14. 
Madison............ onb ccc ee Gis ccoscenes 18-29, 
Belmont .........+00+- Belmont Co............ 18-20. 
Muskingum Valley..... -- Zanesville, ....... +000 18-21 
ROMARBE 0 ccccccscccccses Ashtabula Co.......... ‘24-26, 
Richfield .....6...00e ee eees Samanlt Co. oc ccs cece “ 26-28. 
Plymouth ....cccccecccsces Richland Uo........... “ 26-2 

Conneaut ..... eededsconeced Ashtabula Co ......... “ 27-28 
Wellington ........ Peers. | See Oct. 10-12 
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Impudence of the U, 8, Ag. Society, 





Dear Cot. :—Many thanks to you for your 
notice of the so-called United States Agricultural 
Society, contained in your No. of July Ist. You 
have spoken right out in meeting, of these self- 
appointed, self-conceited, supercilious magnates, 
who claim that they are booted, spurred and 
mounted to ride rough-shod over the feelings of 
every person and every society that may be occu- 
pying a position in their way. 

If, in the history of agriculture, any class of 
men have ever assumed such arrogance, and man- 
ifested such indifference, nay contempt, for the 
opinions or rights of others, I am happy in not 
having had knowledge of them. These upstarts 
are ostensibly claiming to be engaged in the pro- 
motion of agriculture and the mechanic arts, and 
yet, in spite of gentlemanly remonstrances, and in 
open disregard of their hollow professions in favor 
of friendly “ co-operation” with kindred societies, 
they locate their Fair at a place, and fix the time 
of holding the same, so as to do the most injury 
to the very interest they profess to advance and 
promote. 

For a moment just look at their action. In 
January last the Ohio State Board of Agriculture 
located their Fair at Dayton, to be held from the 
25th to 28th of September. The managers of the 
County Societies were apprised of their action, 
and fixed the time of holding their Fairs to suit. 
Circumstances favored preeminent success for 
State and County Fairs, and for a general good 
time in the south-western portion of Ohio. Now, 
after all these preliminary arrangements have 
been suitably made, the Vice President for Ohio 
of the United States Agricultural Society, seeks 
to have the National Fair held at Cincinnati. He 
knew and the Society knew that their exhibition 
and the State exhibition, located in substantially 
the same agricultural district, must conflict with 
each other. What did he and his associates care 
for either the prosperity of the State Fair, or for 
the success of the County Societies? For in- 
stance, what do the managers of the United 
States Agricultural Society, who are “NATIONAL” 
not “sectional”—who give AGRICULTURAL MeEp- 
ALS to the Japanese Ambassadors—who can af- 
ford to spend fourteen hundred dollars at one ex- 
hibition for grog alone, (as at Chicago,) care for 
your sectional exhibitions! What do these gen- 
tlemen of enlarged views and capacities care for 
Warren or Preble county interest? As Warren 
county is to the United States, so will their Fair 
be to the “grandest display ever had in the 
West, or in the United States!” So, too, what 
claims has Ohio upon the consideration of these 
distinguished national managers? The President 
of the U. S. Society officially and personally in- 
sults the President of the Ohio Board, by ignoring 
not only him and his communication, but the 
State Board of Agriculture, and hence he deter- 
mines to hold the National Fair at Cincinnati, 
despite all their objections and remonstrances. 

Well, we shall see what we shall see. 


We 
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shall see whether the citizens of twenty counties 
in South-western Ohio, Northern Ky., and South- 
ern Indiana, will abandon their own regular exhi- 
bitions, and kiss the rod that is striving to strike 
them down, by holding their pretended National 
Fair at the same time that these counties are 
holding their own exhibitions. 

We have confidence that our own County and 
State organizations will receive the support and 
countenance of our citizens, and that those who 
have the management of the proposed National 
Fair, will be suitably rebuked for their unbeara- 
ble arrogance, their supercilious mien, and their 
wanton and insolent disregard of the rights and 
wishes of the agricultural and mechanical portion 
of our citizens. MontTGOMERY. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Leeches and Murrain. 


[The Old Butcher whetteth his Knife Again.) 


When first I mentioned my views with regard 
to Murrain, I did not suppose that I should get 
into a long controversy about the matter, or I 
should have kept my head shut. But as I am 
called upon by the gentleman of Hancock, I shall 
endeavor to answer him in my own way. I will 
here state, that my friend Renick is mistaken; I 
do not claim any discovery over others with re- 
gard to leeches. If the readers of the Ohio Cul- 
tivator feel disposed to award any credit, I am 
willing that Mr. Renick should have it. 

The Ist question of Mr. Marshall— 

“If Bloody Murrain is caused by leeches, how 
comes the blood in the urine, in its pure state ?” 

As I have before stated it, in my opinion 
Bloody Murrain is no disease, therefore the blood 
is pure. The blood coming through the kidneys 
pure, proves that Murrain is no disease; for 
when disease exists in an animal, you are sure to 
perceive it in the urine—and I believe if the 
blood was impure when entering the kidneys, it 
would have a different appearance when dis- 
charged, for the kidneys are the filterers of all 
impurities passing through them. 

2d. “ Why does the blood pass off in the ex- 
crement, without being acted upon in the stomach 
or pouch, if done by leeches ?” 

It does not flow from the liver into the pouch ; 
there is no part of the pouch connected with the 
liver. It flows into the small gut in the rear of 
the stomach or pouch, manifold and rennett, then 
takes the usual course. I think the leech enters 
near where the gall flows into the bowels. 

3d. “Why are the kidneys of all cattle that 
die of Murrain, a rotten mass, to all appearance 
mortified ?” 

If this is the case, I cannot think it strictly 
Bloody Murrain. I do not like this way of ask- 
ing questions. Why not say, after a careful ex- 
amination, I found the kidneys perfectly rotten— 
not to all appearance ; for things do not now and 
never will at all times be what they appear to be. 

4th. “ Why is the tallow of murrain animals 
softer than in any other disease ?” 
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I say as before, I do not believe it is a disease. 
The tallow of any animal that dies will be soft if 
not immediately taken out and attended to. The 
tallow of such cattle is often not half rendered, 
because of its being murrain tallow: the tallow 
should be taken out soon, and well washed, and 
rendered slowly, until the cracklings float light on 
top, then increase the fire and boil well, and I 
know the tallow will be hard. 

5th. “ Why is that peculiar and offensive smell 
connected with animals that die with Murrain ?” 

I think it is occasioned by the blood running 
inside, and being confined there. You may bleed 
a steer, and put the blood into any vessel air-tight, 
when warm, and leave it, and you can produce 
the same smell. 

6tli. “ Why are fat cattle more apt to die with 
Murrain than poor cattle, where they are equally 
exposed?” 

I cannot tell why it is, but it is the opinion of 
many that such is the case. Cattle are seldom 
fat until after three years of age, and I have no 
doubt but that it takes a considerable time for the 
leech to perform his work, and at the age that 
cattle are fat, the number are much greater than 
those that are poor. The leeches prefer the fat 
ones; at any rate, I know a grazier that had on 
hand some six or seven hundred head of cattle, 
and six or eight head of cattle that were very 
large and fat ; he lost the fattest of the large ones, 
and soon sold the remainder, saying that such cat- 
tle were most certain to get Murrain. I knew a 
butcher who purchased two large show cattle, and 
a few days before exhibition one of them died of 
Murrain; the tallow was as good as though he 
had been butchered. 

7th. “ Why is the hide of murrain animals not 
worth as much for leather as slaughtered, if they 
are merely bled to death by leeches ?” 

They are worth as much, and when tanned they 
sell for the same. No man can tell the differ- 
ence ; the tanner makes the difference in the pur- 
chase, but no difference when they sell the leath- 
er; without the steer has been a long time affect- 
ed and down, hide become rubbed and grain 
broken, then it would make a difference. 

I have cows that fail of their milk, that have 
neither disease or Murrain. I have no doubt 
but that cattle often have Murrain, and you may 
never perceive it. Your cow failing of milk for 
three days, don’t establish the fact that Murrain 
is a disease: she probably had it frequently be- 
fore this discovery, and the next time you may 
see her dead. 

8th. “ Why are cattle over three years of age 
more likely to die than those under that age ?” 

I am of the opinion that it takes time for the 
leech to locate himself, and do the work. I have 
always noticed that livers under two years are 
generally sound, and that livers over three in 
many instances are unsound. Is it not as reason- 
able to believe that the leech is the cause of mur- 
rain, and kills cattle, as that the grub may and 
does kill sheep? Some years ago I bought in a 


‘lot of sheep; one large and fat wether commenced 
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in his way. We caught and killed him, and ex-| 


amined his head, commencing at the nose, and | 
followed the divisions upward. Immediately) 
near the brain, in a small oblogg cavity, we found 
three grubs, or leeches—I don’t know what you. 
term them. They had so eaten this cell, which | 
is thin next the brain, that there was a spot| 
about the size of a dime very much inflamed, and 
would have killed him in time. I am sure they | 
would have eaten into the brain. 

Now Col., I think if this is not satisfactory to | 
my friend in Hancock, it is long enough for you, | 


and I will stop short. Joun F.Isams. | 





Scorching Potato Bugs. 


V. P. G. inquires after a remedy for the Potato | 
Bug. <A friend of mine last year had his pota- 
toes invaded by an army of these pests, so that 
he had serious fears of losing his crop. One | 
night he went into the yard with a candle, whilst 
there his dog came running through the potatoes ; 
this so disturbed the bugs, that they took wing, 
and being attracted by the light of the candle, it 
was instantly put out by their flying into it. Act-| 
ing upon this hint, the next day he made a good 
brush heap by the side of his potatoes ; when it 
was dark he set it on fire, and then, when it was 
burning brightly, several persons entered the 
patch, and with brushes routed the enemy. They 
at once rushed into the flame, and were destroyed. 

It seems to me it is worth trying, even if it 
should be necessary to repeat the operation two 
or three times, and whether successful or not, re- 
port to the Cultivator. It was completely so in 
the case referred to. A. K. R. 

Miami Co., July, 1860. 

Nore.—Of the same tenor as the above, is a letter 
from Erastus Bradley of Lorain, while Mr. Beck of 
Crawtord, and Steel of Ross, simply drive them out of 


the field with brush whips.—Eb. | 


Big Calf in Indiana. 

I have a heifer one year old, that weighs 822 
pounds. If any body has any better, 1 would 
like to hear from them. SmitH Woorters. 

Union Co., Ind. 

Wyandot goes 100 Better. 


I put up Wyandot county agajnst the world. 
Mr. J. H. Groff of this place weighed his calf’ 


ALESIS 


running round and against every thing that was | 
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Notes on Currants and Raspberries 
At tHe Cotumpus Nursery. 





The currant crop was very good in this region 
the present season, (and it never quite fails,) giv- 
ing us an opportunity to compare varieties. 

The Red Dutch continues to maintain its rep- 
utation as equal to any, or nearly so, for product- 
iveness and quality—especially if well cultivated. 

La Fertile, or Fertile de Palman, (French,) is 
apparently the same as Red Dutch; but it is not 
fair to decide on the first season’s fruiting. 

Red Grape also resembles the Dutch, but the 
bunches and berries are somewhat larger. 

Cherry is the largest of all, and we might al- 
most add, the poorest quality, at least for table 
use ; still, the size and beauty of the fruit renders 
it highly popular as a market variety. 

White Grape is nearly equal in size to the 
Cherry, and at the same time one of the finest in 
quality ; it is also quite beautiful, and very pro- 
ductive—the best of all the new varieties that 
have been fully tested here. 

White Dutch is also very good, handsome and 
productive, only inferior in size to the last. 

Victorta is a fine bright red variety, of good 
'size, berries larger than Red Dutch, and bunches 
longer, and ripening a week or two later. It is 
| valuable for prolonging the season, as well as for 
\its intrinsic excellence. 

Prince Albert resembles the above in size, pro- 
| ductiveness and lateness, but is of paler red color, 
'which is a disadvantage. 

| La Versaillais and Gloire de Sablons are new 
French varieties, said to be very large and beau- 
\tiful. They have not fruited with us as yet, but 


| will probably do so next year. 


| RASPBERRIES. 


ss , ea The winter with us was quite as severe as 
“§. A. Douglas or Little Giant,” yesterday, and| : 


. a F usual with this fruit, but few of the canes of the 
C Ze y 2 | . . . . . 
- i —o 9 Ee ‘a we - ms mea |\choicer varieties surviving—as we gave no pro- 
old until the loth of July. > the | tection ; still, we had a little fruit from most of 
world to produce his equal. He is about seven-| 


eighths Durham, and in color is between a roan | 


and red and white spotted, and is very nearly | 
perfect in form. Respectfully yours, 

July 11. Curtis Berry, Jr. | 
Highland County. 


Wheat all harvested in good order—about an_ 


the varieties. 

The Red Antwerp (of Hudson River) and 
Yellow Antwerp, seem most liable to injury by 
the winter; but with a little protection, the fruit 


is very abundant and fine. The Red is better 


adapted for market than the Yellow, as the fruit 
is firmer. 


average crop; quality good. Oats good, though | Brinkle’s Orange we count the handsomest and 
but little sown. Corn, potatoes, pumpkins, ete.,| best of all; but unfortunately, like all other really 


growing finely. The time of our fair has been | 
changed to Sept. 18th—21st. 


July 20. Bens. CONARD. 


fine kinds, it needs some protection in winter to 
ensure acrop. It really pays for this, however, 
for family use, and we believe might be profitably 
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grown for market where the distance to be carried | gust,) according to the progress they have made. 
is not great. If planted out in beds, choose a warm border, or 
Franconia and Fastolf have not, with us, come other well exposed situation, plant at five or six 
up to their eastern reputation, for hardiness or inches apart, water, and shade them from the sun 
productiveness; but our soil and culture have not a few days, or till they have taken new root. 
been the best, and we’ll try them again. Our soil Those put into pots (of four or five inches diame- 
is rather too clayey for raspberries. 'ter) may be placed in the shade till they have 
English Red Cane—Allen?—In a late number | struck root, and may then be placed in a warm, 
of the Ohio Farmer, Mr. Elliot says he is con-| sheltered situation for the winter, or may be oth- 
vinced that the Allen Raspberry is identical with erwise treated, according to convenience. 
a variety quite common around Cleveland, and | The layers, if any were made in June or the 
described as “ English Red Cane” in his Fruit) beginning of July, will now be fit for taking off ; 
Book, new edition. We have the same variety | but first examine the state of their roots, to see 
received from Urbana several years ago, as Red |that they are well furnished with fibrils. They 
Antwerp, growing along side of the Allen, and) may be treated, in every respect, as directed 





we believe them to be identical. It is a good and 
profitable variety, but we cannot as yet pronounce 
it quite hardy. | 

Knevett’s Giant—We think highly of this va-| 
riety, and believe it will pay well for market. It 
is as hardy as any of the foreign kinds, growth 
vigorous, bears well, fruit large, bright red, toler- 
ably firm, and good flavor. 

Black Cap—Improved Black Cap—The only 
variety with us that entirely withstands the win- 
ters, and that bears carriage well to market. 

Catawissa—This is an American monthly or 
ever-bearing variety, that is destined to become 
quite popular. It is quite hardy—or if the tops 
are killed off, the new shoots bear a full crop. It 
commences bearing in June, and, if the summer 
is not too dry, continues till stopped by frost in 
autumn, and that too, profusely. The fruit is of 
fair quality ; too soft for carriage to market. 

Belle de Fontenay is the best of the foreign 
monthly varieties for this climate; bearing a full 
late crop on the new shoots, so that winter-killing 
of the tops is not much Joss. Fruit red, and very 
good. 

Large Fruited Monthly and Merville de Four 
Seasons, Mr. Elliott thinks are identical, and they 
may prove so. Neither of them have done well 
on our grounds. M. B. B. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Walks and Talks in a Pleasure Garden. 


FOR AUGUST. 

This is a good season in which to prune many 
evergreen shrubs, which may be regularly thinned | 
out, headed down, or be trimmed according to 
necessity. Many of the larger growing kinds 
that have been planted in confined’ places, or too 





near to the edges of the walks, that required to 
be lapped, in order to give room, or to release | 
other plants, had better have that operation per- 
formed on them this month, than in October or 
November—a thing then often done erroneously, | 
and by which the plants are frequently much hurt | 
the ensuing winter. 

The carnation and pink piping, made about the | 
end of June or the first of July, will require to be 
planted out, either in nursery-beds or into a 
pots, about the middle or end of this month, (Au- 





above for the pipings. 

The slips of the choice kinds of Polyanthuses 
made in April, may now be transplanted into the 
beds or borders where they are intended to flower 
next spring. Allow them eight or ten inches be- 
tween the plants each way, and if you pot them, 
use gravel or shivers in the bottom, with a hale, 
rich, lightish earth on the top, in which to plant 
the roots; but better composed of brown loam, 
vegetable earth of decayed tree leaves, and good 
rotten stable manure, equal parts, to which add a 
tenth part of small gravel. See Ohio Cultivator 
for Dec. 1st, 1859, auriculas. 

The seedling stocks, rockets, wall-flowers, and 
others potted out in June, may now be shifted 
into full pots, of eight or ten inches diameter. 
Water and shade them for a few days, then place 
them in a well exposed situation, till taken into 
the house. Plant them in rich, sound earth, not 
over stiff. 

Slips of many kinds of fibrous-rooted hardy 
perennial flowers may now be successfully plant- 
ed, either for good, or into nursery beds or rows. 
Such kinds as the American Cowslips, Asters, 
many species, Auriculas, Campanulas, Carnations, 
Cranesbills, Daisies, Dog’s-tooth Violets, Double 
Violets, Double Catchflies, Garden Valerian, Gen- 
tianella, Greek Valerian, blue and white, Hepa- 
tica, Lily of the Valley, London Pride, Pony 
Rose, Pinks, Polyanthuses, Primroses, Ranuncu- 
luses or Batchelor’s Buttons, Rockets, Rose Cam- 
pion, Sarifrange, Lychnis, Veronicas, Wallflow- 
ers, single and double, to which may be added 
others according to fancy. If planted in nursery 
beds about the beginning of the month of August, 
in a favorable situation, many of them would be 
fit for transplanting about the end of September 
or first of October, and in that case be well root- 
ed before winter. 

Those curious about saving flower seed, must 
now attend to them. Many kinds will begin to 
ripen apace, and should be carefully sticked and 
supported, to prevent them being shaken by high 
winds, and so partly lost. Others should be de- 
fended from much wet, such as Asters, Marigolds, 
and generally those of the class Syngenesia, as 
from the construction of their flowers they are apt 
to rot, and the seeds to mould, in bad seasons. 
Whenever they are thought ripe, or indeed any 
others, in wet weather, they should be removed 


| 
| 


| 





| 
| 
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to an airy shed or loft, gradually dried, and 
rubbed or beat out at convenience. 

Let all vacant places be dug over, such as 
spots where patches of annuals are growing, and 
prepare patches for Crocuses, Snowdrops, Nar- 
cissuses or the like, about the borders, or where it 
may be intended to plant them in that way. Al- 
so, get ready the beds for all sorts of bulbs, which 
will fall to be planted in October. Hoe and weed 
all patches of perennials, and otherwise clean the 
walks and ground, as they may require, cleaning 
away decayed annuals, flower stems, or dead 
haulm. GarpDEN Mary. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The Borer—Crooked Apple Trees. 


In the Cultivator of July 15th, your corres- 
pondent, S. H. Sherwood, desires to know how to 
protect young apple trees against the ravages of 
the borer. This is a subject on which I have 
been making observations for a year or two, and 
I will, with your permission, give my views to 
your readers. I have observed that most of the 
young orchards planted in this part of the State 
are much injured by the borer, and I have myself 
lost a hundred trees by them, and have several 
more that are so much damaged that they are not 
worth preserving. In my observations, which 
have extended over more than a thousand young 
trees, I find the following facts : 

1. The borer begins his ravages on the south- 
west side of the trees. In this I and your cor- 
respondent agree. 

2. Every tree damaged by the borer is either 
crooked, or leans toward the north-east. 

3. Every tree damaged by the borer furnishes 
unmistakable evidence of having been damaged 
before the borer began his work. 

How can these facts be explained? My ex- 
planation is this: Every one is familiar with the 
fact that if any given surface be so adjusted that 
the sun’s rays will fall at right angles upon it, 
that surface will become hotter than a similar sur- 
face so arranged that the sun’s rays falls upon it 
obliquely. The sun shines hottest from noon 
to 3 o’clock P. M. At 2 o’clock P. M., if a tree 
lean a few degrees to the north-east, the rays of 
the sun will fall at right angles upon the south- 
west side of it. If a tree be crooked, portions of 
its body will be in the same condition. I have 
found that this intense heat loosens portions of the 
bark ; these loosened portions in a few days dry, 
and split open, and in these openings the eggs 
which produce the borer are deposited, and there 
they are hatched by the same intense heat to 
which they are indebted for their house. As soon 
as hatched they begin their depredations upon the 
nearest green portion of the tree. 

My object is only to give the results of my own 
observation, and to incite others to investigate 
this subject. If I am right in my notions of the 
first cause of the mischief, the whole trouble can 
be prevented by planting none but straight trees, 
and keeping them in a perpendicular position, or 
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slightly inclined to the south-west. In this coun- 
try most of the winds blow from the south-west, 
and this gives young trees, in all exposed situa- 
tians, a set toward the north-east. This should 
be guarded against by planting a strong stake on 
the south-west side of the tree, and fastening it to 
the stakes. 

It is well known that rough surfaces, of dark 
color, become hotter in the sun than smoother 
ones of a light or green color. ‘Trees may some- 
times be damaged by the sun’s heat, by allowing 
the bark to become rough and black. This can 
be prevented by rubbing with a rough cloth sat- 
urated in weak lye or soapsuds. 

I am inclined to the opinion that the bark on 
trees is sometimes loosened in spots, or split open, 
in the winter, while the air is so cold that the 
north side of the tree remains frozen, and the 
south side is suddenly warmed up by the sun in 
the afternoon. But I have little doubt the trou- 
ble is mainly tracable to the summer sunshine. 

These views suggest that trees should be al- 
lowed to put out their tops as near the ground as 
possible. They are much less liable to be blown 
out of their proper position by the winds, and the 
branches will shade the body so as to break the 
power of the sun’s heat. C. S. HamItton. 

Marysville, Ohio. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Was it Thunder Blight? 


—_—— 


I have about forty roots of Isabella, Catawba 
and Madeira grape, from 4 to 6 years old, cover- 
ing an arbor of 90 feet long by 10 wide, running 
north and south. The vines are thrifty, and in 
the best of order. On Saturday evening, 7 o’clk, 
30th June, the said arbor was covered with as 
fine and heavy load of perfect grapes, as man 
could wish to look upon. On the morning follow- 
ing, there was not to be found a perfect cluster of 
grapes on the vines—all were more or less dam- 
aged by something which transpired during the 
night. Isend you a specimen of them as they 
appeared at that time, in the morning, and now. 
There has been no increase of the blight—the 
grapes not injured at the time are perfect, and 
doing well. The dead ones fall to the ground. 
I would remark that during the afternoon and 
evening the weather was very warm, with much 
thunder and lightning, and heavy rain. About 
11 o’clock we had a very severe shock, which 
seemed to have struck in the garden. Fora 
short time the entire garden was covered with a 
sheet of fire. On examination in the morning, I 
could not find any injury done, except to the 
grapes. If the matter is of any interest to you, 
or to your readers, the cultivators of grapes, let 
them have it. K. H. VanREensseLaer. 

Cambridge, Guernsey Co., O., July, 1860. 

RemarK.—This phenomena is entirely new to us, 
and Mr. Bateham says he never heard of the like be- 
fore. The bunches of grapes sent as specimens, were 
black and shriveled. Can any body tell any thing sat- 
isfactory on this subject ?—Ep. 
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Home Miscellany, 
$3 and the heavens withhold their rains. Farmers 


For the Ohio Cultivator. /are beginning to say the corn crop will not be 
“The Cultivator has made us Friends.” }oif what was anticipated, and judging from a 
| patch in our garden, I should think it might be 
It is wonderful how far the Cov. and the Cul-|so. Our garden ‘soil seems good, the corn has 
tivator have spread my name. Here in “Egypt,” | been well tended, and looked well before tassel- 
I went out to spend the Fourth of July, to see the jing, but not not more than one stalk in a bill 
Sabbath School children under the green trees,' shows any signs of ears—some hills have not one. 
and their parents letting off their extra patriotism I cannot tell why, can only state facts, and such 
in speeches, songs and dinner. I thought 1 was| complaints come from the farmers round about. 
a stranger in a strange land, and was standing in | Potatoes as they come into market here, are 
the outside row, thinking to myself how lonely small, but quite good; but the onions are very 
one could be in a crowd, when a very pleasant- fine in this climate—the big red and silver-skin 
looking lady approached and offered her hand,|seem the most common. I wish I was a botanist, 
saying, “Is this Aunt Fanny of the Cultivator?” that I could send you accounts of the flowers here 
I acknowledged (with a blush, of course,) and |about; I have seen some that I have never met 
seized the proffered hand with hearty good will, elsewhere, growing wild, that are very beautiful. 
and such a dish of chat as Mrs. Elliot and I had Another season we shall try to see more of them. 
there under the oaks, is not heard every day. | Frances D. Gaae. 
She was from Ohio, and did Ohio ever send} Carbondale, Jackson Co., Ill. 
forth into the world one of her sons or daughters} Norr.—It is about as much as we can stand to read 
that did not seem a little nearer to my heart when such kind letters, and here we are with such a tearful 
the dear old name was spoken? Husband and | mistiness in our eyes that we can hardly see to write— 
wife had been a few months in “ Egypt,” had a|all for thinking of those dear friends, scattered up and 
good farm and fine fruit growing, plenty of boys | down this wide world, who have given us a cozy nook 
and girls, and among them a SuLLIVAN Harris. |in their hearts and our name a place in their home 
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their magnitude, and rejoice as I have rejoiced, 
that the Cultivator has made us friends. 
We are having a severe time of hot weather, 








Well, the long and the short of it is, that we) 
made up an acquaintance, and a day or two after 
there came to my door a fine basket of rich, ripe, 
rosy “Summer Sweets,” upon which we have 
luxuriated for a week, and thought of the old 
home, and the tree in the old orchard that used to 
bear just such fine apples—away toward the be- 
ginning of this eventful century, when I could 
climb the tree and bring down the largest and the 
best ; and the pleasant memories came thronging 
back, till I could hardly tell which was most de- 
lightful, the apples or the thought they engen- 
dered,—and I thanked the Cot. and Mrs. ELiiot 
and the Cultivator and its former Editors, for all 
these pleasant things. 

I had hardly got through with my apples, when 
a magnificent boquet came in one morning, all the | 
way from Bainbridge—a gift from another of the 
Cultivator readers, formerly from Lorain county, 
Qhio. Each flower and bud and leaf telling me} 
tales of love and hope, that made me breathe forth | 
a prayer that the good God who had fashioned 
them all so exquisitely, wouid bless the donor— 
Mrs. Owens—in basket and in store, even until 
the end. 


Are we not “ Cultivator Friends,”’—and though 
we have not met face to face, we have so often 
spoken heart to heart, that even in this far-off 
land, there are links golden bright, that seem still 
to bind us together as brothers and sisters? 
These little incidents may seem trivial to others, 
but they were yreat to me—and if any of those 
now sojourning in our beautiful native State 
should ever become new settlers in a new coun- 








try, and meet the like, they will learn to feel 


circle. Seeing these things are so, we ought to be a 
better man than we are, but God knows we are deeply 


grateful for such tokens of kindness, and if some peo- 


ple get offended at our plain speaking, it is because 
they do not understand us aright. The names of 
Aunt Fanny and others of the Cultivator writers, 
have, through its pages, become household words in 
many thousands of homes, spoken with tones of kind- 
ness, and cherished like the sacred fires of the vestals, 
in memories that will never die. Truly, let us thank 
God “that the Cultivator has made us friends.” —Ep. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Cultivate the Children, 


The minds of the young are like vines in 
spring-time —they are active and elastic, and 
grasping for something on which to lean. If you 
place an arbor or plant a post by your vine, it 
will climb up and lift itself into the sunlight and 
air, which are necessary for the health of the 
plant, and after a time you will be richly repaid 
for all your toil, by the hundreds of bunches of 
blushing fruit; but if, on the other hand, you ne- 
glect your young vine, it will expend its energy 
in trailing along on the earth, and when you go 
to look for the fruit, you'll find that, alas! the 
vine is a barren cumberer of the ground. 

So, also, the youthful mind requires something 
substantial by which it can lift itself above the 
earth, and take in the soul-food of truth. Fur- 
nish your children with books and papers of a 
good character ; see that they mingle not in the 
society of the wicked; make home attractive, that 
they be not forced to seek for society in danger- 
ous places—and when the vine is grown up, you 
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may well expect to see it full of the good fruits 
of virtue and holiness. 

In order to make home attractive, the little 
ones should be taught individual responsibility. 
Let them know that their influence is something, 
that their help is something, and that they are 
something—something more, I mean, than bolts 
of calico; more than four yards of cassimere and 
a dozen brass buttons; more than a butterfly or 
arose. Teach them that they are men and wo- 
men in miniature, with minds to cultivate, and 
hearts to enlighten and purify—teach them that 
they are soon to go forth to battle with the world, 
and that patience and perseverance and forbear- 
ance will be the weapons with which they will 
have to fight if they gain the victory. 

Oh, it is a dreadful mistake which too many 
parents make, in teaching their children that if 
they only go forth with a gay attire and a pocket 
full of gold, the world is bound to acknowledge 
their dignified station, how void soever the heart 
may be of virtue or the head of good sense. 

A young man may start forward on the voyage 
of life with plenty of money, and he will sail mer- 
rily for a time ; but unless the pilot is supplied 
with compass and charts—unless he has a soul 
for sympathy and a mind for discretion, the ship) 
will sooner or later founder on the rocks of in-| 
temperance or the quicksands of indolence. 

Clinton Co. J. FARR FRAIzeER. 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
How to Clean Gildings. 





We have taken the Oultivator but this year, 
and regret that we had not subscribed before, for 
we have found it indeed interesting and useful, 
not only to farmers, but to farmers’ wives and 
daughters, and it is something that cannot be dis- 
pensed with. 

Knowing your willingness to inform friends, 
we venture to ask, How curtain holders, or knobs, 
or gilt frames can be cleaned? Please answer, 
and oblige KATE. 


Marion, O. 


Answer.—Yes indeed, Madam Kare, we are posted 
on this subject, having in early life spent a dozen 
years, more or less, in practising the mysteries of 
painting, gilding, etc. A fly speck goes through a 
piece of gilding like a hot needle, and the spot cannot 
be cleaned either on frames gilded on plaster, or on 


metalic curtain holders or cornices, unless the gilding | 


was previously well varnished. On good gilding, the 
soil of dust or handling may be washed off with clean 
soft water, or if the gilding is extra good and the soil 
pretty bad, wash with a weak suds of castile soap, use 
a soft cloth or camel's hair brush. Gilding, like a vir- 
tuous woman’s reputation, is a delicate thing to keep, 
and when damaged, is next to impossible to restore. 
hanna ia = 

Pie PLANT is not a good thing to save in cans 
for winter, as a concentration of its oxalic acid is 
poisonous ; but does well to dry, and when well 
prepared will keep good for an indefinite period. 
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The stalks should be broken off while they are 
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crisp and tender, and cut into pieces about an 
inch in length. These pieces should then be 
strung on a thin twine, and hung up to dry.— 
Rhubarb shrinks very much in drying, more so 
than any plant I am acquainted with, and strongly 
resembles pieces of soft wood. When wanted 
for use, it should be soaked in water over night, 
and the next day skimmed over a slow fire. 
None of its properties appear to be lost in drying, 
and it is equally as good in winter as any other 
dried fruit. Very few varieties are suitable for 
drying, as most of them contain too much woody 
fibre ; the best variety is the Victoria. 
--ee + - = 
MIDSUMMER. 

Around this lovely valley rise 

The purple hills of Paradise. 

Oh, on yon banks of haze 

Her rosy face the Summer lays. 

Becalmed along the azure sky, 

The argosis of cloudland lie, 

Whose shores, with many a shining rift, 

Far off their pearl-white peaks uplift. 

Through all the long midsummer day 

The meadow sides are sweet with hay. 

I seek the coolest sheltered seat 

Just where the field and forest meet,— 

Where grow the pine trees tall and bland, 

The ancient oaks austere and grand, 

And fringy roots and pebbles fret 

The ripples of the rivulet. 

I watch the mowers as they go 

Through the tall grass, a white-sleeved row ; 

With even stroke their sythes they swing, 

In tune their merry whetstones ring ; 

Behind the nimble youngsters run, 

And toss the thick swaths in the sun. 


The cattle graze ; while, warm and still, 
Slopes the broad pasture, basks the hill, 
And bright, when summer breezes break, 
The green wheat crinkles like a lake. 
The butterfly and humble-bee 

Come to the pleasant woods with me; 
Quickly before me runs the quail, 

The chickens skulk behind the rail, 
High up the lone wood-pigeon sits, 
And the woodpecker pecks and flits, 
Sweet woodlands music sinks and swells, 
The brooklet rings its tinkling bells, 
The swarming insects drone and hum, 
The partridge beats his throbbing drum. 
The squirrel leaps among the boughs, 
And chatters in his leafy house. 

The oriole flashes by, and look! 

Into the mirror of the brook, 

Where the vain blue bird trims his coat, 
Two tiny feathers fall and float. 

As silently, as tenderly, 

The down of peace descends on me. 
Oh, this is peace! I have no need 

Of friends to talk, of books to read; 

A dear Companion here abides ; 

Close to my thrilling heart He hides; 
The holy silence is His Voice: 


I lie and listen, and rejoice. [Atlantic Monthly. 


tay Beautiful poetry ; but O! what a lazy Poet! It is 


a great deal easier to “lie and listen and rejoice,” than it 


is to sweat in the field, with the harvesters.—Ep, 
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FARM STOCK AND PRODUCE MARKETS. 

The N. Y. Cattle Market has suffered a decline, in con- 
sequence of a great rush of stock on the credit of previ- 
ous high prices. Good bullocks sold for 8 to 9c, on N. Y. 
estimates. 

Wheat in N. Y. is without striking change; shippers 
are disposed to purchase, but the extreme scarcity of 
freight room, and the high rates asked, operates as a se- 
rious check upon business; sales common Milwaukee 
club at $1.21; choice spring at $1.16 to 1.17; winter red 
western at $1.25; new white western at $1.33 ; new mixed 
Indiana at $1.25; new red Ohio $1.23; white Michigan 
$1 30 to $1.35; new white Southern, $1.40. 

Oats—Plenty and dull at 37 to 40e for Western and Ca- 
nadian ; 40 to 404c for State. 

Wool—Market firm, and a fair demand; sales of 150,- 
000 lbs. fleece at 17 to 27c for Texas ; 35 to 53c for inferior 
to prime Michigan, Ohio and New York. 





CINCINNATI MARKET, July 27.—Flour in better demand ; 
sales of 1,300 bbls. at $4.35 for extra. 

Wheat unchanged ; good demand ; sales of 12,000 bush. 
at 90 to 92c for red, $1 to 1.03 for white. 

Corn in fair demand at 40 to 42c; not much offering. 

Oats abundant and irregular; sales of 4,000 bush. at 30 
to 32c for new; 33 to 37c for old. 

In the Columbus Market, there has been a brisk busi- 
ness in wheat and flour; prices for wheat have ranged 
from 80 to 90 cents, but it is dull now at those prices. 
Flour comes in freely, and is immediately shipped East. 
The buying price is $4.62 at wholesale, selling at retail $5. 
Corn is bought at 33 to 36c. 

The shipment of cattle from this point during the past 
week has been very brisk, and consisted of an excellent 
quality—quite a number of bullocks weighing over 2,000 
lbs. each, 

CLEVELAND MARKET.—Wheat arrives at the rate of 
30 cars per day, from the Bellefontaine & Indiana R. R., 
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and in lesser quantities frem the Toledo R. R. Sales 
range from $1 to 1.15 for red and white. Corn 46c. Oats 


30e. 
burg. 


Butter 12c. Cheese, 74 to 74c for W. R., 8¢ for Ham- 








Granville Female Academy. 





HE TWENTY-SEVENTH ACADEMIC 

year will commence on Thursday, Sept. 13th. The highest 
educational advantages are afforded both in the solid branches, 
and also in the ornamental ones, viz: Music, Painting, Drawing, 
and Languages. $144 will pay all expenses for one year for Tui- 
tion and Board, including washing, lights, fuel and furnished 
room. The Board of Instruction will consist of nine Teachers, 
of known and tried ability. 

GRANVILLE FEMALE AcaDEMY.—This Institution, which has 
been in operation twenty-six years, has become one of the best of 
our Schools, for the thorough and Christian education of Young 
Ladies. Its location is healthy and moral, and the expense is 
much less than in Eastern Seminaries. It is, as it deserves, in a 
prosperous condition.—Ohio Repository. 

For Catalogues and further information, address 

W. P. KERR, A. M., Principal, 
15-2t Granville, Ohio. 


~ DRAIN TILE IN CINCINNATI! ~ 


LOOMIS & BURROUGHS, 
120 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


DRAINING TILE. 


Constantly on hand a large stock of 


2,3 & 4 INCH SOLE TILE. 











Prices in quantities of from 5,000 upwards, delivered at any 
Station on the Little Miami, or Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
Rail Roads: 


2 inch calibre, 13 inches long...........seeeeeees $12 50 per 1000. 
3 « > RR  " gket nde 6 hbaesae 20.00 ‘6 
q = - ee c+: ean eaiiele Bie tan ae 30.00 “ 


In quantities less than 5,000, delivered at Cincinnati Depot for 
above price, and freight to station extra. 


Number of Tiles required to the Acre. 
15 feet apart require 2,904—12 inch tiles. 
30 “ “ 1 452 “ i 


33 “ “cc 1.320 ““ “ 
36 “ “ 1,210 “ “ 


Circulars giving information with regard to laying, etc., sent on 
application by mail. 





Loomis & Burroughs would call the attention of the public to 
their large stock of 


ROOFING SLATE. 


We are prepared to lay SLATE ROOFS in any part of the 
West, at low figures. 


A large lot of GRATES and MANTELS constantly on hand. 
LOOMIS & BURROUGHS, 


130 Main st., Cincinnati. 


Short-horn Bulls for Sale. 
| HAVE FOR SALE AT MY FARM, 7 


miles north of London, Madison Co., O., four thorough-bred 
young Bulls ; one is 2 years old, and full brother to Knickerbock- 
er, y others are from 7 to 14 months old. JOHN G. DUN 
8-6t 





Lafayette P. O., Madison Co., O. 
Brown County Nursery. 
PPLE TREES, 10 CENTS BY THE 


thousand, 11 cents by the hundred, 12 cents by the fifties. 
13-2t* 





J. L. SHINKLE, Hamersville, O. 
ESTERN CIDER, AT 4 CENT PER 
glass. Send 25 cts. in money or stamps, and get eave 7 
PosTMAsTER, West Lafayette, Coshocton Co., O. ’ 
NGIER HOUSE, CLEVELAND.—R. M. 
N. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


\ 


return mail, for making this pleasant beverage, easily made. 
dress 








